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i in 30, but their introduction served to lift the track to
the summit of the tableland 3,500 feet above sea-level at
a distance of 28 miles from the capital.
Some twenty years ago this "Small Zigzag," as it was
called to distinguish it from the similar and more imposing
work of the same class on the opposite side of the range,
was cut out. A direct descent was provided by driving a
tunnel through the spur which the zigzag followed, and
the curves were eased. The re-alignment cost about
^"50,000, or $250,000, but the interest on this capital
expenditure is less than the saving in the expense of
working the trains over this section.
Gaining the top of the spur, the railway continues a
gentle ascent until it notches an altitude of 3,658 feet, when
the descent of the western slope commences. The Lithgow
valley is the objective, and the precipice tumbles down
suddenly for 600 feet. To carry the line down the moun-
tain-side appeared impossible, and when the engineer-in-
chief, the late Mr. John Whitton, surveyed the scene, to
say that he was perturbed fails to express his thoughts
adequately. He could overcome the descent fairly easily
if he were permitted to carry out tunnelling operations,
whereby he would secure both easy grades and curves.
But he was overruled. Tunnelling was considered too
expensive and could not be countenanced; in fact, the
whole conquest of the mountains provoked a long-drawn-
out and bitter controversy.
The general attitude towards railways, and the slight
knowledge concerning their construction and operation in
those early days, is afforded from the engineer-in-chief's
struggle with the Governor-General for permission to
follow his own inclinations, which, as he pointed out,
might entail heavy initial expenditure, but would pay in
the long run. When the scheme was unfolded and the
engineer admitted that the work, however accomplished,
must prove costly, the Governor-General pointed out that
a highroad had been built over the mountains for pedes-
trian and wagon traffic. Consequently he suggested that